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taste in these matters. For example, he may relate
how Joe Brown, short, fat, and fair, advances in posi-
tion and earnings by taking a correspondence course
of steeplejackery (or whatever it is that makes a
steeplejack); or, again, he may show how Marmaduke
Grubstock-Datterville not only advances in position,
but retrieves the family fortunes by applying himself
to a course (entirely by correspondence) of wholesale
grocery. This, surely, is something. Moreover, the
rate of advance in the hero's position and the extent
of his earnings are matters that are probably left to
the author's discretion, and he is no true penman who
cannot make something of humour and pathos out of
such material.

The type of story being thus fixed, it is clear that
the most important point left is the hero's trade or
profession. If the storyteller is free to give his hero
any trade or profession he pleases, he has no right to
complain of undue restriction. If, on the other hand,
the trade or profession used in each story is deter-
mined beforehand by the authorities, then we may
say that perhaps our editor is pressing a little too
heavily upon his contributors. The remark in paren-
thesis, coming at the end of the editor's note as if it
were a sudden inspiration or a kindly afterthought,
settles the question: "Preferred occupations indicated
by Editor on application." It is compromise, and,
we think a very sensible one; neither author nor
editor is enthroned or fettered; there is a possibility
of mutual help and, we trust, sympathy. Note the